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This booklet has been published by the Cambridgeshire and Isle 
of Ely County Council as a contribution to improving and devel- 


a oping the science of town planning. 
oR The work involved in this Study was undertaken during the life- 
_--—s«stime: of the former Cambridgeshire County Council and it should 
_-—~—s*ibe clearly understood that the findings and conclusions which 


; “is follow are those of the author and do not in anyway commit the 
Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely County Council. 
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Preface i 


In 1956, I put forward the concept of the Planning Balance Sheet, 
that is the application of cost-benefit analysis techniques in planning and develop- 
ment as a means of aiding and clarifying planning decisions. Since then, I have a ae 
been attempting to mature the methodology for everyday use in planning offices. a 
The attempt is made by case study, in parallel with development of the theory. — 
This is one such case study. Its main aim is to demonstrate a technique, in ‘ = 
sufficient detail for its methodology to be understood. Planning Balance Sheets jonas 
in practice would be simpler. Beer — 



























Cambridge presents a good opportunity. I have known its planning | a 
problems for many years. The County Planning Department was more than Cee 
co-operative. Its planning documentation is outstanding. And the case offered : A : 


a great challenge, for if the Planning Balance Sheet could prove of use in a problem 
of much complexity and controversy, then its strength would be demonstrated. 
But, I must emphasize, the material used dates mostly from 1962/4 and must 
therefore not be taken as representing planning proposals or thinking in Cambridge ace! 
in 1966. £ ea 


The study was undertaken as part of on-going research in the subject, Scam 
in the Department of Town Planning, University College London. It was made 7 ae ee. 
possible by a grant from The Resources for the Future Inc. of Washington D.C., 2 | 
who invited me to present the findings of the study in another context at a conference 
organized by their Committee on Urban Economics at New York University, N.Y., 
in 1964. This earlier version appears in the pup ence conference proceedings 
"Spatial Externalities in Urban Public Expenditures’', The Public Economy of Urban — Ie 
Communities, Ed. Julius Margolis (Resources for the Future Inc. 186 a 4 oe 


My warm thanks are due to Resources for the Future Inc., and also: on ee 
to the Head of the Department of Town Planning, University College London, Pie a 
Professor The Lord Holford. In addition, I must thank Mr.W.L. Waide, ep ae 
County Planning Officer, without whose encouragement the study could hardly hav V ee 
been started; and Mr.B.H.Mellor and Mr.N.B.Ayling, current County Planning eS ‘ 
Officer and Deputy, without whose encouragement it could not have been compl eted; 
members of the County Planning Department for great help during the prep: arat: ion 
of the study and for preparing and handling the publication; Mr.E. F. M Us and 
Mr.R.Stafford Smith, Director and Chief Surveyor respectively of the Un niver sity 
of Cambridge Estate Management Advisory Service; Mr.J.F.Q. Switts r of | the 
University Department of Land Economy; Mr.M. Gandy for his great u lp on the 
complex valuations; and Messrs.R.Travers Morgan and Peso 2 e o Counts Ke 
Traffic Consultants. os ons 
a ea ae Rees. 
But, of course, the study is my responsibility a1 nc Bn 
blame for any shortcomings. That they exist I am ver well aware 
that the study will be accepted as a step along a Gear put 9 
travel. | Bee: 
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Chapter 1 


wih 


THE BACKGROUND a 


BACKGROUND 


Cambridge has world fame on at least three counts. The Universit; , 
is both ancient and of the highest attainments. Extensive collegiate belie Tot 
a model inform. And, inthe centre, collegiate buildings and the others ming le a 


together to form that unique blend which stamps Cambridge as a university town oS 
rather than a town with a University. ie: 


But Cambridge deserves fame on yet another count. For some », Re, = 
fifteen years the Cambridgeshire County Council as local planning authority has bed” 
made noble attempts to maintain the university character of the town, attemp ts ee 
spurred on by the fate of Oxford. The first concrete proposals for achievi i 
aim were published in the Holford Report, 1950. (1) This was followed : dese 
official County of Cambridge Development Plan which by and large embrace: 3 
Holford proposals. The policies have been adhered to since, with the ai : 


a most difficult operation, 


The operation has not been without its opponents and ba ttle: 
have come not so much from the private sector as from the public, Sing 
the City Corporation and also the University of Cambridge. Re ale 
covers most of urban Cambridge, is a Borough so that the C cane 7 
planning authority. And the University has joined battle tok Be du 
controversy which in England seems to be found only | in eo: ad 


the University on the Holford Plan in 1950. 
on matters of detail as the opportunity arose, | a 
These have taken place on the occasions when 
necessary formal submission to the Ministe r of Hou 

approvals of its plans: The County os ment Plan 


proposals in 1959 for the Lion ‘Yard. 
centre, which were relecies ee the. ) 
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proposals, without by any means fully accepting them. 


On these three occasions there were public inquiries, and on each 
occasion the inquiry was a mammoth spreading over several weeks and involving 
numerous lawyers, expert witnesses and officials. In these circumstances a 
clear cut decision was not easy to achieve. Not only are there volume upon 
volume of published material to consider, in plans, reports, inquiry testimonies 
and miscellaneous publications, but these contain a welter of conflicting and 
confusing verbiage. They contain arguments about, without differentiation between, 
the whole miscellany of factors which are to be found in land use planning literature 
and discussion - about aims, facts, trends, forecasts, design, planning standards, 
techniques, taste and assumptions for the future. 


Amidst this welter it is more easy than in the typical planning 
controversy, where it is easy enough, for disputants to select one or other partic- 
a ular aspects upon which to press their case without keeping all the issues in pers- 
pees) a pective; it is more easy to avoid concentrating on the relevant. 


It is in such circumstances, in the writer's view, that the technique 
of cost benefit analysis, adapted to the world of planning in the form of the Planning 
‘ty Balance Sheet, can be of particular help in marshalling the relevant considerations 
see as an aid to a decision which can be taken in the public interest, and demonstrated 
_ ——~—CC te. be so taken, This view stems from the following argument. 


a is ‘a While there is no generally accepted definition of the precise role of 
cs town planning most, it is submitted, would agree that its prime objective is to 
ensure that change in the settlement pattern is more in the public interest than 
would result simply from the unplanned interplay of social, economic, and instit- 
ee _ utional determinants of land use. Put more precisely, the objective is to ensure 
: go _ that changes in development and redevelopment have regard to the total costs of 
ee: an __ benefits to the whole community, and to which sectors of the community would bear 
_ the cost and which enjoy the benefjts. In consequence, the plan needs to be devised 
in order to guide pepe orment and redevelopment towards that objective. 


_ -~‘Now while, it is submitted, planners have this aim, they have as yet 
oO generé lly acceptable technique for the purpose. It is this gap which the Planning 
alar Se ee aims to fill. The technique is still experimental but is steadily 
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| ‘ror this reason a summary is included in Chapter 3 

"This is largely a re-statement of the earlier writing 
| improve! men ; 40. thi ae technique since then, improvements which have 

‘gested by a al exper rience and also from collaboration in 1961/62 

r on cost st bene ni ett eualvaie) itself and also on the particular 
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A final word needs to be said on the purport of the analys 
approach is different from that used conventionally in reaching planning de 
on disputed issues, including Ministerial decisions. Instead of doubl. eee g 
the proponents and making a decision which supports one or other, or offe 


Meo 


compromise, the analysis takes another tack. It visualises the CO of ti 


necessary tests for feasibility (economic, financial, engineering, political) shave 
been carried out, traces the resulting costs and benefits on the various : sec cti c sone of 
the community which are concerned, and points to the decision where bie 
of total benefits over total costs would be greater, and where the anes —Ic€ 
benefits and cost would be equitable. 

The analysis, it should be noted, points to the decision put dove ee t 
necessarily produce it, for the decision does not lie with the analyst, and ses 
Balance Sheet conclusions can still leave much room for value and poli 
ment. But in some cases the analysis will leave little doubt as to ie 


decision in the public interest would be. 


Chapters 4-6 are an analysis by Planning Balance Sheet of of wo m major 
alternative plans for central Cambridge which were presented to the M iinet at 
the 1962 Inquiry. The analysis was made in 1962/64, while the Minister w 
reaching his decision. Chapter 7 reviews the Minister's decision in t 


the analysis. 


Chapter 2 


THE ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


ALTERNATIVE PLANS REQUIRING ANALYSIS 





While the critical decision facing the Minister relates to the redevel- 
opment of a relatively small portion of central Cambridge, the underlying issue, 
and the one over which the recent Inquiry has raged, is the choice between the 
opposing views of the County and University as to the planning of central Cambridge. 
On this issue the City now aligns itself one way and now the other, and while 
certain other views exist they are peripheral to the main contest. The analysis 
devotes itself therefore to a comparison of these two principal opposing Plans, 


The County's views are relatively easy to interpret for they have 
consistently followed the Holford plan in its essentials and are very well documented 
(4). But even so they have required amplification and detailing in certain import- 
ant respects, and the gaps have been made good by the County Planning Department 
and its Consultants. The University view on the other hand is not so intelligible 
(5). It has not prepared a comprehensive alternative plan but instead has put 
forward certain partial proposals when combatting the related County proposals. 
Furthermore, it has not always spoken with one voice, and while the line of 
opposition has been consistent over the years there has been wavering in particular 
respects, and changes of ground at successive public inquiries. It has therefore 
been necessary to piece together for the purpose of this analysis a ''notional"' 
University Plan. This has been achieved by defining the critical University 
Bees proposals with the help of the University's advisers and then asking the County 
x Planning Officer to show how his own plan would have to be modified were the 
Minister to instruct the County to adopt these critical proposals rather than its own. 





















. As a result it has been possible to formulate two alternative plans for 
poe ok __ central Cambridge. The essential differences, and it is only with the differences 
_-—C«éthhaat wee are priimarrily concerned in this analysis, are now summarised. 


rt gee — —~—~—C: Im. 1963, urban Cambridge had a population of about 95, 000 people and 
reve sti ie fi ae er 25, 000 lived in a necklace of some twelve major surrounding villages. 

a (Plan * _ Apart from its University of some 9, 000 students, Cambridge has the 
pocrerietics of a prosperous town in rural England - mixed housing, all 
of e to ae and the administrative, shopping, business, entertainment 

il ser ices for some 300,000 people. Its service area is shown on 
the boundaries of competing service areas, The whole region looks 
don Apia ae outh th for poeser facilities, 
oe he rok. aera 5 
Planning Authority's proposals for urban Cambridge 
t ar Review of 1962. They comprise a modest 
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population expansion to 100, 000 for the built-up area and 35, 000 for the necklace 
villages, with a green belt to limit the growth; University expansions to the west; 
some expansion and redevelopment of the central core; rationalization of land use; 
new car parks; major improvements to the road system; and gradual redevelop- 
ment of most of the central core to modern standards, starting with the contentious 
Lion Yard area. <a 


Plan 4 shows existing central Cambridge, and how the collegiate 
buildings almost encircle the core leaving little room for expansion. The diffic- 
ulties of adapting the confined centre for a much larger supporting population have 
led the County, following the Holford plan, to restrict the size of Cambridge, 
another associated reason being its aim to perpetuate the relative dominance of 
the University in the town, and also to maintain the scale, density and open space 
structure of the town as a whole. On the other hand, the University take the view Se 
that even though the City population is kept down in number drastic change in the oon 
centre must result, for the regional support population will grow and there will be BES. 
a disproportionate increase in total motor vehicle usage and spending power, 
leading to major redevelopment. They therefore propose large scale redevelop- 5 ge 
ment of an obsolete area of mixed uses some half mile to the east to provide a new 13 
commercial centre. This area, which is known locally as the City Road area, is 
bounded by Newmarket Road, East Road, Parker's Piece and Christ's Pieces. It 
includes the existing Fitzroy/ Burleigh Street shopping area. The existing centre 
would not be enlarged and in fact would diminish in activity, as major existing ~ ae 
traders would be encouraged to transfer to the new centre, and new ones to ~ aa 
become established there (Plan 4). ae ae 


Since space would not be critical in the new cenire, the University oe 
contemplate that the new centre and established core would together be able to — me 
support more than the 300, 000 people envisaged in the County Plan. Indeed, ae e 
see advantages in so doing, for people now using Cambridge would then have a ee 
centre which could offer more services. Certain people in the service arent e) 
now do not use Cambridge because of its congestion would do so, and the k higher © oe 
site rents obtained in City Road would aid the financial feasibility of the rede Si p- 
ment. In terms of population they are thinking of about 150, 000 in url abrid 
(not through peripheral expansion but by higher densities) and a total re = 
support of about 400,000 people. This, they argue, could be Schieved wi 
detriment to the character of Cambridge as a University town. ~ 


sho 


As a corollary there are opposing views on the subsidie = 


centres. The County have forecast the impact of growing car usay se and pureha Pace 
power, and they reckon that these can be satisfactorily aes mmc odateds in n the | e 
core as expanded and redeveloped, provided they take @ r of estab ais 1ed 
trends in the dispersal of retailing activity by sypho in, Saas isting and pro 


Te te 


outer shopping centres some of the convenience good: ds purchasing power 


j 


greater predominance in the central core of nor -conv renience La The 


however, would seek for concentration in Cit) Road at the STR onse of t 
centres. These critical differences between the aS e Pl lans ° wot ld lead to 
redevelopment proposals, The County P ne um i pment : 
central core over, say, 20 yearena) ti ow wi ] Lion Ya ae ] 












| ‘an outer centres (Plan 4). The University visualize less intensive 

de aoe pment in the derelict Lion Yard, no redevelopment of any significance in 
= =mainder of the central core, and a major scheme in City Road, involving 
insfer of trade and activities there from the central core (Plans 4 and 5). 







; But there is little conflict about University development itself, 

¢s accepted major expansion to the west, the University has only modest 
a equirements for new building in the centre. The requirements relevant to this 
stu udy are for the rebuilding of existing Science Buildings, which can be carried 
rt equally well under either Plan on the existing site west of Corn Exchange 






Sane The remaining differences relate to roads and car parks. If the 
S = core is to function in its present location it is necessary to remove unnec- 
‘Soad tod other This the County propose to do by introducing an inner relief 
hae other road works to direct traffic from the centre, and to discourage 

ic trying to pass through by closing Magdalene Bridge to vehicles (Plan 4). 

1ese, se, together with comprehensive redevelopment of the major part of the central 
core i n the years to come and the provision of car parks in the central core and on 
he f inges, would enable a virtually traffic free central precinct to be established. 
The U r OT on the other hand oppose the inner relief road. It would run between 
the exis ing and new central cores and thus imperil their interrelated functions; 

. i v yould also interfere with College property. But they recognise that the City 
Road sc om involve road works and car parks additional to those proposed 
in the C County ye in, 
generated in that 
aM A fir a comment might help to put the two alternatives in perspective. 
>ambr; idge at t ae a has two centrally sited shopping centres: a central core 
iavery subsid y off-shoot in Fitzroy Street/Burleigh Street. The County 
V isualis es the co cont ipsatte on of this arrangement with this subsidiary centre enlarged 

d ou era entr res d devs ed) | to syphon off some of the growth that otherwise would 
e plac ei in the trad ue : al core. The University, on the other hand, visualises 

u fer : We ma aon: aoe m ercial activities to City Road to embrace and enlarge 

subsic liary cen atr , leaving a lesser centre in the traditional core, with no 
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Chapter 3 


GENERAL METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


PROGRAMME OF PROJECTS 


can be a series of dates, where the changes will mature at different fina or 
can have no date, by which it is implied that no forecast is given as to when the | 
changes will be achieved. . a 

The town plan can thus be considered as a group of proposed, a Bae 
related use changes, which will be produced either through new works of construct- 
ion on open or already developed land, or without new works. . These changes c an 
be visualised as a series of projects, to be implemented by a variety of p aie a 
private development agencies, acting singly or in combination. The “— 


together constitute a 'programme of projects" | a Bo | 
projects; in this instance there is a time scale for their implementat: 


SOCIAL; ACCOUNTS OF PROJECTS 2% ‘ieee fe 


ae : 
in : 


Wise analysis is summarised ina table, of which Tabl le J 


~ eg ef 


sectors the various "producers" and "operators" (individuals 0: wl 


part in creating and running the services to be realised from ‘the proje ject 
are listed vertically at the left hand side of the table | 288 , ain 18 — numbers. 


producers include current property: owners “who w vO 
sumers the conn spe nne current oceunss Pree . 
is an"'item'', The number of persons i sh i 
relevant where there are different nur be rs fc 
total costs and oS ae ee, a erages a: a r e < f i 
porsones is not known " an and "nt" are i 


ee Pees be ee feik ee 
. : e Te} . 4 seGniee iR¢ vO. a's > i. 
hon foment is iar “ O x'cr [nt F te Ne Nhe 
tr Ae Des rc, 
4 * he ° 





ah rr. Sere 
i oy he. ee 
ORS” chee mae 
8 : omnia 
gag ged ina 


is ut thes se $5 tr a) s PAN: 


aa ervic .es directly exchanged in the market. They extend as well to indirect 
 "transa stions'', for example the traffic noise ''sold'' to the occupier of an estab- 
ouse by the builders of a new traffic road nearby. Thus the table presents 
dae accounts" summarizing all "transactions" in the project, one 
) No transaction of concern in town and country 
ing should be omitted, however intangible the services produced, Its” 


ers wi 


"we see int 


As a result of each transaction, all producers and consumers incur 
The costs are the value of the goods and services used 
2 Sida aa operate a project (the inputs), and benefits are the value of the 
vic es provided (the outputs). Each cost and benefit is an "entry''. Each 
tht k De fone’ of three kinds. (6) 


Direct or indirect, or private or social in the conventional 
terminology. Private relates to costs which the producer 
or consumer must bear and to benefits they can appropriate 

under current law and custom. Social relates to the 
_ diffused costs suffered by others which need not be compen- 
sated and benefits enjoyed by others for which payment 


Se ae cannot be exacted. 


me ) Real or transfer. Real relates to the use of real (economic) 
‘ Be poeources, that is land, men and materials; whereas 
| me sfer relates to financial resources which are simply 


me e sources. ‘The purchase of land is an example. 


and sé sees brought about by external 
al costs and misty (the oc arise where there 


U lq 
g ora 


bait Saeed raluc 
rices (ve lu ue O of f f esta estab 


are 2 the prod 
2 »eCcO Ines t he consumers! 


“x 
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When there is no exchange, as in indirect costs and benefits, this none the less BY 
applies. _Whena public agency provides services to be paid through taxes, its — Gee oe 
benefits are the taxes, which in turn represent consumer (taxpayer) costs, — But a S33 ae 
those paying taxes may not be the ones who receive the benefit, and where necess- i 


ary the distinction must be made. 


MEASUREMENT OF COSTS AND BENEFITS 


It follows from the stipulation that Table A must include all trans-_ pe 
actions of concern in town planning that many entries will not be measurable in 
terms of the common denominator, money. They are often measurable in pee 
terms (e.g. time, physical units) and if so the appropriate quantity is used. | 
*‘Where no measurement is possible with known techniques the item is an | 
and noted as such, but not therefore excluded. 


Costs and benefits of producers/operators can usually be measured 
even if 'indirect'' in the sense used here. But consumer costs and benefits ofter an ee 
are intangibles. The approach then is to specify the utilities which are sough t by 
the consumers, or disutilities which they seem to avoid (here termed "instrum 
objectives''). Subjective judgement is then applied to forecast the extent to v ¥ vhic 
the Plan will achieve the objectives. | — ; | 

Utilities to be sought or disutilities to be avoided can be apecifte 
all sectors. As such they can be equated with the goals which the Plan sets out 
achieve where these are stated expressly. Wherever the goals are stated only 
broadly, or are left unformulated, the analysis brings out the objective 8 wi 
be achieved. The decision makers can then have a grasp of what benefits : 


will produce for the various sectors, and at what cost. 


Pe. fal 
= 7 


FORECASTING 


The analysis attempts to forecast, prior t the t 
difference in all costs and benefits that would accrue to eac 
consumer if the project were implemented: is bein, 
costs and benefits which would arise "with" the project's im 
those arising "without'' undertaking the project at al ; 
changes in current costs and benefits arising "wi a 
we pursue the principle so far as poses pics eee 


againat another, or against the curr situation, it 
or more proposals. The comparison a. ibe ede in te 2rms either 
differences, While it is essentially t ne differences v fhich are so 
useful to have both, for then the Sais ifi ance of f the ar mount of t | 
gauged, But often t the abs« oly rtes eae over-le raborious to fore 


cansbe) ® neaduyaus sped, ee case differences alone 






















Pe ese In forecasting, time must be allowed,for in various ways. Develop- 
ment “ee be carried out quickly so that interest on locked up capital must be 
ed. - Assets, whether existing or proposed, have a limited life and must there- 
fort 2 | ye amortized. Revenue streams must be discounted back to values ata 
_ parti cular time, normally that time when the analysis is made. _ For all this 
| disconnt wates must be adopted. The aim is that each transaction should be in 


| o. ter em sat F ‘present worth of cost and benefit. 


(2 AS ata tn: tracing repercussions, benefits and costs are kept 
ene ge Phi separate in the respective columns, Negative benefits 
‘ Sao ie are not treated as costs, nor negative costs as benefits. 
Bees 
as ae ‘Capital and annual benefits and costs are kept separate, 
igor _ the former Aa those which accrue once for all, and 
= e 


—_ Woeze petro of benefits or costs in money, time 
_or physical terms is possible, figures are inserted in 

e. When a measurable entry has not been 

ols an "M" or "'T" or 'P'' is used instead of 


| be e employed of acapital nature. An'"I' 
e) indicates that an entry is not measurable. 
Bae uy mat lp" or "i entries apply to annual 
flows. Subscripts distinguish the different 'M"', "T", 
pu or "T" ae Mt) "pl or il!) entries. The 
-derir f numbers pe eens through each of the 
The same number is used for a 
at entry is translated from capital 
rersa or is the same ina 
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consumers are covered by those of others, an "'E" 
(elsewhere) and cross references are showninthe = = — 
Remarks Columns. This avoids double counting, = 
Double counting in this context is distinguished from es 2 
double entry. This exists as in all accounts, the 
benefit to one being a cost to another, 


Since each line for any item can contain costs and benefits whic 
not in figures and therefore cannot be arithmetically reduced, a "Remarks C 
shows the algebraic reduction. For example it will indicate which costs” and — 
benefits are greater (< and> ), where they are equal (=), where the differen oe 
not known (N/C) and where probabilities can be seen (Prob.). The con on is 
shown in the next column by indicating which scheme has the net advanta; ” rc r thi 
particular entry, and where there is uncertainty (N/C). In all this, one important 
rule is followed - one particular scheme is always compared with the other, so 


reduction is accomplished by::- 


ig 98 OF Dae 


1. Ignoring E entries. es Sata 


2. Eliminating entries containing costs and benefits. common why 
to all alternatives. ee 


3% Adding the entries algebraically, offsetting negativ F 
against positive, but keeping benefits and WICO eC Ae 
eee 


4. Capitalizing annual entries or, more usu: al 
asset values to their annual coulval erie: to: 
common form, ieien 


costs and one for benefit in each item, — ren wh I en 
shown, it might be possible to see the direct ction in See ators occ lie, 
perhaps to gauge the order. The same yrocedur followe 


described under the remarks ca : Ee . ees 


7 


Cae ei = aieg 7 
sals in the project. 


ee .. a thus | provide: sa 
ats Bitenie si WEE eh 
> SUMMATION _ re < ee: 


ey se Py ¢ yee 






- 
be > 





: model, to which are transferred the reduced entries of Table A. 


Table B itemizes all producers/operators and consumers in Table A, 
on the right and left sides respectively as before, but with a regrouping of items in 
order to simplify the conclusions. Against each item is shown not simply the 
reduced entries of Table A, but the differences between them, keeping benefits and 
costs separate. The differences are then netted algebraically in a third column, 
showing the "net" situation. In both striking the difference in Table A for transfer 
to Table B, and in netting in Table B, positive costs and negative benefits are 
shown as negative, and negative costs and positive benefits are shown as positive, 


The net column in Table B is the ultimate reduction of the social 
accounts. It facilitates a comparison of projects in terms of their benefits and 
costs, and incidence of benefits and costs. But, it should be noted, by eliminating 
“Gout s entries with costs and benefits common to alternative schemes, the range of costs 
: > and benefits in Table B is less than that shown in Table A, 






















which the decision maker can act, It may point quite clearly to a conclusion, or 
may leave room for value judgement. Ifso, it will provide a basis for the value 
judgement. 


ale a CONCLUSION 
ee 
oR 3) The summation, supported by Table A, provides the analysis on 


But the analysis can give further help. For example, it would enable 
the decision makers to pick out elements of the design which are high in cost or low 
in benefit, or those sections of the community which would bear the costs and 
_ receive the benefits. In consequence they could, if they wish, ask for review of 
_ these design elements with a view to reducing costs and increasing benefits, or to 
ee redistributing the burden and benefit. If they preferred to adhere to the design, 
ne Bt: Si pe analysis could provide the basis for considering some subsidy, or channelling 
iy _ some | reimbursement, to those who were bearing a particularly large share of the 
Eee den. In all of these and similar moves, they would act against a full picture 
Bole pproiect, and could see the marginal effect of changes in any element 


3 oe Sea tects with costs and benefite which cannot be measured, it 
re : edaypive a great deal of value judgement - for example, in selecting 
bjectiv yes (is proximity of a dwelling to a traffic road undesirable for 
} an nd th or efc ore 2 a cost to be minimised); in comparing the amount of 
in different pro: oe to arrive at conclusions in the remarks column; 
tries in the reduc’ tion peecese in drawing conclusions from the 
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The decision can be imp: 


submitted, if the analysis breaks down the points of decision into the 


possible sections, within a rigorous framework of reasoning. 


misjudgement must thereby be reduced. 


isions which are made withou | 


But, again by definition, dec 


analysis involve mighty value judgements. 
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THE ANALYSIS 
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Following this approach, Plan 6 illustrates the relevant programme 
sts embodied in the alternative County and University Plans, and Table 1 
st The Table shows that the projects comprise a group of interrelated 
velop 
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ment areas, roads and car parks, some of which are common to the 
‘some not. For each is listed inthe Table, by use, the number of 


ety 


ach would be meee se the amount of floor space by use which would 


oe 


fem ey wrrr 


am 
et Wwe HP reer Oe Ye 


oie expansion of the Fitzroy/ Burleigh Centre, and 7-9 the 
uburban shopping centres, Inthe University Plan in place of 
m odest redevelopment of a smaller area in Lion Yard without any 2 
2 ma; yecheme in City Road embracing Fitzroy/Burleigh Street. 


ape 
PAT ~“/ MS 
“eX a. 

















en prepared for the University Plan, but an 
fe oen the road schemes is that the University 
oad p: ttern. to serve the general needs of Cambridge 
1ilt at an é uch more costly standard. The essential 
versity sc she me mould not have the inner relief route 
ad ee WA nd. proutes: 13, (14 and 15 would have 
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Comprehensive Development Area 


Lion Yard 

Lion Yard 

Market Hill 

Green Street South 
Green Street North 
Fitzroy/ Burleigh Street 
City Road 

Other Centres : 
Duce's 

Cattle Market 
Mitcham's Corner 


Downing Place Extension 
Pembroke Street 

Inner Relief Road 

Victoria Avenue 

Chesterton Bridge - East Road 
East Road - Trumpington Road 
Brooklands Avenue Link 


Car Parks (excluding those in C.D.A. 's) 


Park Street 
King Street 
Newtown Area 
Pound Hill 
Parkers Piece 
Emmanuel Road 
Castle Hill 
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Not known 
Not known 











- at tOs-ee 1 
Site not determined 


Part of residential development 








Site not determined 





KEY: S - Shops, banks, public houses R - Residential I - Industrial 
O - Offices P - Public Buildings M - Miscellaneous 


For location of reference numbers see Plan 6 


But this 
a acoula have 1,350 in inner projects 5 An 22, and 2, 500 in the 


- is ets 7-9, as against the University's 10,000 in the City Road 6. 


TABLE 'A' ANAL 

jie Be 

es: ete General Table A summarises the differences in costs and benefits 

wa 1 accrue to the various sectors from the implementation of these projects. 
gh not comprehensive in the sense of including every single party which would 

ed, they do cover the major interests, as follows, which have figured in 

coy. versies of the Plans. (7) 


hd 


SOK saa oe 


aa 


Pst as Be teis sere 2.0 The Public 


ee an 


Cc omp prehensive Redevel- 2.02 New occupiers 


rT ghar 4-2 Ly 


2 04 Motorists 

2.06 Car Park Users 

2.08 University 
Students & 
Faculty 

2.10 Shopping public 


2.12 Public at large 


4.0 Current Occupiers 


ee BUCCUDLCLE displaced 


mes wes bs 


7 orked Bough: S ey this itis the difference : EN. 





1,0 CITY COUNCIL AS DEVELOPERS 


ed | Comprehensive Development 


1.3 Roads 


lL. ). Car-Prarks 





The projects have been described and it is now necessary to trace the 
financial costs and benefits which would accrue. All kinds of projects are treated 
together. 


Each project would involve the same physical redevelopment process: 
land acquisition to be followed by clearance of standing property required for 
redevelopment and the construction of engineering and building works. Each would 
require public initiative in land assembly (typically by condemnation, i.e. compulsory 
purchase in the U.K.) and the construction of public works. But for the remuner- 
ative building development the nature of the development agencies could well differ 
considerably, involving permutations of the City Council, County Council and 
private developers. In order to foresee the financial implications it is necessary 
to make assumptions about the agencies. The first corresponds closely to practice ; 
in such matters. It is that the City Council would buy all the land and carry out as 
public works and buildings including car parks, and create a ground lease for a 
private developer who would carry out all private works retaining leasehold owner- ‘i 
ship of the private sector. The second assumption is less real - that the City ek 
Council would receive no financial contribution from the County Council or Central : 
Government. Any variation from these assumptions would affect not the total — 
financial costs and returns, but their incidence. The implications could then be 
considered following the Analysis. 














One other assumption is necessary. While some of the necessary Sn 
technical, economic and financial feasibility tests have been carried out by the pie 
County or University, they have not all been, but it is assumed that the Projects as 
are satisfactory in this respect. 


Following these assumptions, the financial costs and returns to the 
City on each project has been estimated with future costs and returns discounted 
back to the current date, this being the time of decision on the investment. The 
capital costs related to the total outlay on land and works. (8) This is then 
translated to annual costs, at the borrowing rate of 6% for the public sector and > 
at the risk rate of 83% for the private sector. (9) The returns are based on ia 
estimated net rack rents for the private sector, that is, full market rents net. oh : 
all operating costs. For buildings in the public sector where there are no mark e te o 
values the return is taken to equal the borrowing rate on cost, for this. is wh at the 
City would have had to pay for such works on other sites. (10) From the e est: t m e 
annual cost and return the annual surplus or deficit is calculated for "qnchine ject 
when completed, and discounted back. oan 
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TABLE 2 


CAPITAL COST OF PROJECTS IN COUNTY AND 


wes ss + Se Se 


UNIVERSITY PLANS 


£000 


[ophase2).[Phase3 | Phase4 | Total___| 
Land Works] Land Works| Land Works} Land Works » 


















7,245 |2,345 1,330)2,245 1, 975 
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opment areas, roads and car parks for each of the four SerCe E as , shown in’ 


From the Table the following emerges :- ‘ 


(a) The University Plans have a smaller total capital outlay 
than the County (£27. 1m as against £27. 8m) but in effect 
the capital cost for each Plan would be much the same. 


(b) But of the total, the transfer cost of land acquisition we 
would be much lower in the University Plan (some £8 a 
million against £12 million) so that the greater real 
resources would be needed for the University Plan 
(£19 million against £15. 7 million). 


(c) The proportion of total investment in each phase would ee ret tS 
not be the same for the two Plans, the big difference its at ‘a 
being the University's Plan higher investment in the ae ae 
second and lower investment in the third phase, 


(d) To adjust for this, the cost in each phase is discounted ~~ “a” 
back to 1963, which makes the University Plan someuhae Oy = i # 
more expensive at 1963 values. But the excess (£400, 000 
is still marginal. (11) a oS 
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The position on annual cost and return with net surplus 0} 
summarised in Table 3, following the same_grouping in Table 2, for ea 
works in each phase. 


The following conclusions emerge :- | a 


(a) Both schemes show a heavy total net annual los a Tae 
(b) The University Plan loss would be greater, e 
aoe about 173% more than that for the Cou I 
(c) None of the University redevelopr : cher 1 mes a would 
show a surplus but CORE aot at 
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£462,000 against £342,000) being some 35% more. 


(f) Accordingly, in terms of discounted rate of return on 
outlay (12), the University Plan would show 4, 6% as 
against the County's 5. 25%. 


Reduction BR a % 
The discounted net annual loss for each scheme is transferred to. gel Siok 
Table A as the ultimate reduction for this item. The University scheme is tte 4 | 
poorer, having a greater annual loss (£462,000 against £342, 000) for much the | rte: 
same total capital outlay but greater investment in real resources. The differe ent cere 
is too great to be considered as negligible within the margins of error in this sind 


of calculation, 


vr 


2.0 THE PUBLIC 
2.02 New Occupiers 


Private Buildings At this stage there are no facts as to. who 
occupiers of the new private buildings will be, but clearly they will in art | 
of those displaced on redevelopment, and in part some from elsewhere, ~ a ee sofar 
as they are displaced, the costs and benefits which result are considered un | der 
paragraph 4,2 below. This item considers only the costs and benefits : in the new N 
accommodation, wherever the occupants come from. The costs could be mea sured 
by rental values, and therefore inmoney terms. The benefits would be ; De non-. 
measurable. But it can be assumed that benefit to each occupier wou uid d excee d 
cost, for otherwise he would not take up the accommodation, ~ ‘And s amee thez e 
would be more new occupiers in the University Plan, the probability is tl that the 
total net benefit in the University Plan would exceed that in me County Pla an. 

Public Buildings The users of the new public b dir ah woul 
residents of the City and beyond. They would have ag l gore: :s, whi cae 
would be the same in either scheme, since the new bulla ate are common to k 
as would be the number of users. The costs would k rn ne by 7 the Cit: 


opers and are included in item 1.0 above. They an¢ heres shown by "E! 


Reduction 


benefit exceeds cost in each s 
total net benefits in ure Unive yer 





























: me 2,04 Vehicle Users 





ie The benefits of using vehicles are not direct but are derived from the 
ss eee purpose for which the vehicle is used - the visit to the cinema, the purchase of 
-——s clothes, the delivery of sugar beet to the factory. Such benefits, particularly 
when they are consumer benefits, are difficult to measure, and are here treated 
as intangibles. The costs of using vehicles include the variable costs of 
ph operation, time taken, nervous strain of driving and travel, and accident hazard. 
Rot. These are mostly measurable, and largely in financial terms. (13) 


While the County Plan is built up on detailed traffic studies, it has 
not been tested by specific highway cost-benefit analysis. But certain conclusions 
can be drawn from the available data as to the essential differences in costs and 
benefits between the two Plans. 


(a) Through and Local Through Traffic 





ee Both Plans are designed to enable vehicles passing through Cambridge 

_---—s or: not having business in the centre itself, to do so with equal ease, in terms of 
_—s«dsspeed, free flow, freedom from accident hazard, etc. Since the volume of traffic 
__---—s would be the same, and the users of such vehicles will have similar costs and 

_-—S—s«éH enefits, using these terms as defined above, the Plans are neutral in this respect. 


(b) Stopping Traffic 


But the Plans differ in respect of vehicle users wishing to use the 

ae: The numbers in the University Plan would be greater, and while both 
Deen enable all who wish to do so to visit the centre by using vehicles on 

is which are assumed to be designed on the same standards for free flow, etc., 
bee equal benefit to each user, the University Plan would enable each to 
Lesser cost. This would arise because the redevelopment there (on a 

* site e and with fewer buildings to be retained) would result in a modern 
being pr moped more rapidly, which would result in cost savings in two 






se ie so saved would be paid for as part of the delivery 
vin ohare probably result in higher profit to the firm carry- 


fa : pa: be less accident hazard, for not only would segreg- 
] pease trians be achieved more quickly, but it would be more 
de s sets n icy in the historic core would take 
» exc seieu ° of service vehicles would be impossible 
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2.06 Car Park Users 


The use of a car park is an incidental of the vehicle trip and the 
benefit, therefore, like that of the trip itself is derived from the purpose for 
which the vehicle is used (para, Ze 04 above). This is an intangible. The con 


Plan. Since each Plan provides for all car park needs they are neutral as re; zard 
the intangible benefit for each motorist; and since each is assumed to involve the 
same car park charge per car they are neutral also in this respect for each os ape 
motorist. As to time costs, those of ingress and egress to the car parks are Bie 
likely to be the same for each motorist, but the comparative time costs of walkie 
from car parks to destination is more difficult to foresee. In the University Plan, © a ee 
short term car parks would be nearer the shops and long term car parks nearer ~ Sy | 
workplace than in the County Plan, and thus save walking time. But the creation — 


oy 


of twin centres would have the result that those people wishing to use both centres — 


or moving the car from one car park to another, The probabilities are ‘difficn walt Sopa 
to foresee, 
Reduction | it ae Be: 

In the University Plan, car park users would have greater total ca ste a | 
park benefits for greater financial costs and time costs of ingress and egress. 
But the,outcome is uncertain as to time costs between the car parks andide tina ation 8. ; 
The net position is uncertain, ty See e 


2.08 University Faculty and Students be 


ical ; 
The two Plans have similar proposals for new wot build 

so that no differences will arise under this head. But the Plans wou 

two other differences, both affecting the Faculty and Students, wh O woU 

same number in each Plan, First, since the University scheme wo ald result in 
fewer people using the historic centre, the Faculty and § ) tu dent 3 in term tir 1€ wou. 
suffer less congestion in the area surrounded by the Colles =} % _in which they sp 
so much of their time. Such costs are difficult to meas ire, and t 
as intangible. An 'i' entry is shown. Second, since the ‘Univer ¥ 
have many of the Central Area facilities (shoppin 1g, onte rtainm ant eed: 
City Road area, and thus at greater distance fro om 2 he hub b of University | 
Faculty and Students would have greater t: mei costeag 1 making use of 
can be measured, and a 't' eatty, is Spo: ae aioe ate 
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The pattern of shopping trips under the two schemes would be differ- 
Pini the County scheme a regional population of some 300, 000 would use the 
rai core, and of these the urban Cambridge population of 135, 000 would have 
ng ee centres available. By contrast, in the University scheme a regional 


oa 3 ae shops more intensively than in the County scheme, for they would have 
Be "weaker local centres. 


The prime aim of the shopping public is to exchange goods and 

ices (benefits) for money (costs). But the transaction itself is only the 

iin uation of the shopping process. In carrying it out the public is concerned 
a wider range of costs than price alone which are enumerated in the following 








Low price of goods and services. Since in either scheme the price 


: “me jet bast eee ee oe ne ere ee ere er Rh ee er St ee ee i ee ee eC 


s ex vices which are available in one spot, the greater the convenience 
s. Since the University scheme will have a modern centre more 







ity of premises, For the same reason as just mentioned, 
i be better in having pleasanter premises to shop in. 
ot be n poe eeured. 
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8, Easy parking. The University Plan would result in less time cos 
in ingress and egress to car parks, This is covered in para. 2.06 so that an 'E! 
is shown, 


9, Rapid pedestrian circulation between car parks and shops. For th ae 
reasons given in para. 2.06 above, the University scheme should be capable of a ey nagee 
providing very convenient access between the car parks and shops themselves, a_ enue . 
feature which the County scheme cannot so fully provide because of the CHER oa 
of finding car parks close in to the centre core. Since this is covered in pa a. Se ‘a sky 
2.06 an 'E' is shown, Bo age Va 


: ‘ie ate 
10. Rapid pedestrian circulation between bus station and shops. Doce POs eae 


buses should be able to serve both schemes with equal convenience, but for the ee a ; 
same reason as in para, 2.06 a County bus station, however well located, ‘must be 
more inconvenient for pedestrians in the University scheme. It cannot get near a 
both centres at the same time. The University scheme would thus involve great te 2 
time costs. eee. 
pias es ee 

1A Freedom from accidents. For the reasons given in para, Dy ae he 
University scheme should have less accident hazard in the shopping centre. 1 his es 
4 9 


has been covered in para. 2,04 and an 'E' is shown, 


12. Low cost of travel to car parks and bus station. The differences 
numbers and distance of shopping trips - by bus, car, cycle and foot - are capa able 
of estimation. But they have not been measured. However, it is appare a aS , 
100, 000 more regional population would use central Cambridge in the Univers 
scheme, including 15,000 more people from urban Cambridge. But the travel 
costs of the additional population should not be reckoned in Table A, for the se 
people would, in the County scheme, live elsewhere and use other reg ional al cent 
Were a regional study available the difference in time and money costs Ss ¢ oule id be 
measured. But in its absence, in this analysis equal costs a ne ‘schemes 2S 
is assumed. ae 
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Reduction See ante <e 

, Py) Ser ot +. 
Of the twelve entries, seven are ignored in ‘the rec uctic 
because the costs are equal in the two schemes, and nos. 6, 7, 5 
they are reckoned elsewhere. Of the remaining ae er tries ane 
would have less intangible cost in offering a wic r range of { goods « ar 
less intangible cost in the amenity of premises m no. .4); less tir ag cc 
of goods and circulation between shops (nos. 3 Sana) but | greate > time 
circulation from country buses to shops em 10). ne reduction ee cal 
completely resolved, but the ecUnivensiag cher me 1 wou ould la ppear to hav 
benefits. «aap iia ae id = ia | 
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2.12 Public at large 


The character of Cambridge. An objective of the CUNY, Plan is 
that ‘Cambridge should remain predominantly a University Town", This the 


University has criticised as too diffuse, preferring as an objective ''To maintain | 
and enhance the character of Cambridge as a University Town". Despite the 
criticism and difference of wording, the two aims would appear to be much the 
same - that Cambridge, when either Plan is implemented, should recognisably 
be a university town. 


Both County and University discuss this aspect in their written 
material. But neither has defined precisely just what is its image of a University 
Town; and while each is critical of the other in alleging that its own Plan would 
better conserve the image, neither is precise in bringing out the merits or demerits 
of the respective Plans in this regard, It is therefore necessary to suggest the 
instrumental objectives which should be pursued to achieve a university town and 
| to compare the plans accordingly. This is attempted, from a perusal of the 
written material. (14) The conclusion is that the important instrumental objectives 
Bs are four in number, as listed and analysed in Table A. The first relates to the 
town as a whole and the remainder to the centre. Since they are all in the nature 
of outputs resulting from investment or its absence they are listed as benefits. 





| As to incidence, the benefits from the conservation of the character 
ae of Cambridge would accrue to a wide public - the citizens of Cambridge, including 
‘i. | University staff and students, regional population who use the city, and tourists 
ao3 , from the country and abroad. The numbers in both plans would be much the same, 
fel} Since their costs of enjoying Cambridge are much the same under either scheme it 
a is to the difference in benefit that we must look. 
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| a Beane 1, Maintain dominance of University influence in the City as a whole, 
BD If Cambridge is "to remain predominantly a University town'' it is implied, in the 
County's view, that ''the University atmosphere ‘should remain dominant and no 
ae large scale industrial or commercial growth should be allowed to change the 
_--—— emphasis, to make it (Cambridge) a town with a University". To this end, the 
core County accepts and welcomes.the continued growth of the University itself but, as 
_-~~~—C mentioned, proposes to stop the growth of the City beyond a population of 100, 000 
ia) and of urban Cambridge beyond 135,000, This is being done primarily by two 
‘means: firstly, allocating only sufficient residential land for this population within 
nt. y controlled green belt and, secondly, limiting expansion of employment 
rt ‘ur nities in and near Cambridge. In pursuing this policy (which it has done 
not table aif ‘not complete success since the similar objectives were advocated 
Holford Pla et eo) the County accepts the diversion of regional support 
oul ion to’ cor mpeting centres in the Cambridge Region, for this would help to 
srowth ‘h from m Cambridge itself. 
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| ee he | U sing versity does not completely support these deflationary 


ne f ror 1 the point that it is not feasible for the centre of 
5 in both hi avereity and regional functions, and wishing to 
























improve the City's function ''as the social, cultural and commercial centre of the 
surrounding region", it proposes to create in City Road "a regional centre capable | 
of meeting the need not only of the City but of the wide area surrounding the City". oe 
From this flows the acceptance of an urban Cambridge population of 150, 000 and 2a 
that Cambridge should serve a wider regional population, estimated at 400, 000. 


The implementation of the University Plan would therefore, oddly 
enough, work against University dominance in the town as a whole. But since the 
difference in the population figures are not very great in this context (and joint 
estimates by both sides would probably bring them nearer) the University Plan is 
only slightly inferior on this point. 


2. Maintain intermingling of town and gown activity in the Centre. But 


if the University is to dominate the town it must not overshadow it and so produce Be fs: 
a cloister, for then a vital part of the character is lost; the everyday life of 
central Cambridge flowing around the colleges. It is this which currently gives 
Cambridge its ''unique blend of market town and colleges" although the blend 
currently contains too much vehicular traffic - a point dealt with in 4 below. 


The County Plan would retain the current intermingling of town and 
gown, for it proposes to retain the centre in the lee of the colleges in much the 
same balance between the two as currently exists; the expected increasing 
pressure of shoppers would be syphoned off to the minor centres. 


The University Plan, however, visualises a major syphoning of town 
activity from the centre, leaving behind an unspecified quantity of shops, service 
establishments, restaurants, etc., to serve the colleges and visitors. Just how 
much town activity would remain is difficult to forecast. But it is likely that the. 
current relative weights will be reversed, so that in activity the present centre — 


A conclusion on this aspect is not easy to reach, for the pees a oe 4 
levels of intermingling are difficult to specify. The current level could well t a et Sale 
suitable if the vehicular traffic were removed, which the County Plan propose 8. arth ae 
Given this, it would Ppeas that the County Plan is more likely to produce a m mi eR eta xen 


which is nearer the ' ‘unique blend” than would the University Plan; town a 


syphoned away. ‘The effect is intangible. et ‘obs ae 


Se Retain architectural expression in the Centre. . suai > wie 
objectives just described can be achieved and yet not produce a 
unless they find appropriate architectural expression andige! nie ev 
physical character. These qualities have been ee 
Thomas Sharp. ‘This special physical character of 1 ne tr 


mainly arises from the physical intexpane ae t he t wo - ae university 








ae 


the true university-town, is created. The town buildings foil each other" by way 
of building scale, design, materials and form, (15) 


: Dr. Sharp reviews central Cambridge in detail and concludes, 

: unexpectedly, that while it still has exceptionally high physical quality, very little 

remains of the true university town in the physical sense, the damage having been 
. done by both University (including college) and non-university building. Deliberate 
| architectural policy is necessary to protect what is left and to recreate the 

physical university town, a policy which he goes on to describe. 


Accepting as a starting point Dr. Sharp's assessment of the present 
physical character of central Cambridge, and his policy for the future, what will 
be the impact of the two Plans ? 


The University scheme would preserve the present fabric of central 
Cambridge outside the colleges longer than the County scheme, for there would be 
no foreseeable large scale local authority inspired redevelopment outside Lion 
Yard, and lower site values would defer private redevelopment. The existing 
physical character of central Cambridge would thus continue longer. But it would 
not last for ever, and certainly not throughout the 21st century, for the buildings 
4 are generally quite old. Rebuilding would be sporadic and in comparatively small 
a units. These conditions would make it possible to have a satisfactory architectural 
i policy. But a satisfactory university town in the physical-architectural sense could 
hardly emerge if the town-activity were drastically syphoned off and all that was 
left for physical contrast with the college buildings were the pale relics of a town 
centre. Perhaps more would remain than Dr. Sharp visualises ("only a few book 
shops, some tobacconists and a coffee shop or two among a solid mass of university 
and college buildings") but, he affirms, in this direction is the end of Cambridge 
as a university town in the sense of the unique blend and also, therefore, in the 


physical sense. 
















The County scheme, in Dr. Sharp's view, could also be the end of 

Cambridge in the physical sense, for the major redevelopment that would follow 
could produce a "Wigan or Watford-in-Cambridge". But the reason would be 
he ae different: the essential mixture of buildings would remain but with poor design in 

' _---—s«sthe: new buildings the essential physical form of a university town would not emerge. 
} ae - Such poor design could come from comprehensive redevelopment with its typical 
ae pee _ contemporary architectural form of large, unsympathetic units. But while an 
‘ es | appro priate architectural policy in these circumstances would be much more 

Bs ie ‘diff: icult to achieve than with piecemeal redevelopment, it would not be impossible, 
‘meena, giv ren'the Bepsopriate skill in civic design, 
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aay anise _A conclusion on this aspect of "architectural expression" is not easy 

ch, for in each of the two schemes there is uncertainty as to what the imple- 

on Ww ae pring: as to content in the University Plan and form in the County 
n the > information available it is possible to assess probabilities. The 

y Plan, _y vith City Road as the regional centre, would for a while maintain 
sent pk nysic ice 1 al character of central Cambridge (which if not of a high absolute 
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level is nonetheless relatively very acceptable) but in the next century could well 
produce a university suburb and not a university town. The County Plan on the 
other hand would rapidly destroy the present character but could conceivably 
produce a genuine university town of a most exciting kind, with traditional univer- 
sity and college buildings contrasted with contemporary architecture. This could 
well be much superior to contemporary Cambridge - but it could well be an archi- 
tectural tragedy. 


On balance, given planners and architects of the right kind, an 
assumption we dare not abandon for we otherwise abandon hope, both Plans could 
well produce a fine university town in the physical sense: the County Plan by good 
civic design and the University Plan by ensuring that too much town activity is not 
syphoned away. But equally well, each could fail. The outcome is not certain. 


4, Reduce influence of the motor vehicle on the environment in the Centre 
The first objective is common to the planning of all central areas and not unique to 
Cambridge, but is nonetheless vital. The objective is to prevent the motor vehicle, 
both in the stationary and moving state, from ruining the urban environment. The 
danger, as a trenchant Report has pointed out, comes from the threat to safety, 
including the anxiety about the possibility of accident; noise; fumes and smell; 
the unpleasant visual impact of both the vehicles and the street furniture necessary 
to deal with them; and the nuisance in the streets cluttered up by stationary 
vehicles which interfere with other activities. (16) All these could be considered 
as instrumental objectives but only some are covered in this study. (17) 


As to the moving vehicle, the damage comes from its very presence 
so that the only way to secure protection is by the instrumental objectives of | 
reducing traffic converging on the historic core and excluding any 'non-essential” MS 
traffic from the core. On the first, the University Plan has greater benefit for ; 
considerable converging traffic would go to City Road, although the policy of 
concentrating shopping in central Cambridge itself would attract greater volumes | 
to the inner zones of Cambridge than would the County's dispersal policy. On the 3 
second, the University Plan has less benefit, for unlike the County Plan it would . 
not have an inner relief road and exclude traffic from the central core. Both items 
could be measured by numbers of vehicles. 
















Coming now to the vehicle in its stationary state, the danger to environ- 
ment is from the visual impact of surface and multi-storey car parks, which can be 
so damaging in their scale, and also from the interference with other activities of 
the vehicle parked in streets. Since both the County and University Plans envisage 
much the same distribution of surface and multi-storey car parks near the central Se 
core, they can be taken to be neutral inthis respect. But, forthe reasons just == ~~ 
mentioned, the University scheme would give rise to more vehicles parked in the ~ 7 pani yale 
streets in and near the historic core itself (which would be largely closedto 
vehicles in the County scheme) and so would involve less benefit in this respect, is st ya 
Both could be measured in physical terms, in numbers of vehicles, Beet 
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th Be niiieveiiy Plan and one in favour; while the entries are mee of even weight, so 

Pah hat a complete reduction is not possible, the University Plan would appear to be 

ee ferior. A scrutiny of the entries enables the probabilities to be gauged. The 

vie ae nos SAiversity Plan is inferior on three counts: dominance of the University influence, 

ee intermingling of town and gown activity, and moving and standing vehicles in the 

ee hi storic core, On balance, therefore, the unexpected conclusion emerges that the 
a University Plan is less likely than the County's to maintain the character of 


mbridge as a University town. 
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) CURRENT LANDOWNERS AND OCCUPIERS 


a _-—s—séSAs already indicated, all land required for the comprehensive redevel- 

; eat | opr nent and the road and car parks would be bought from the current landowners so 
ae be na at they and the current occupiers would incur costs and benefits. In addition, 
ce andowners and occupiers who would not be displaced would be affected. 


| Sanaa is considered in turn, 
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m = ar 
Sethe displaced owners will receive a capital benefit amounting to the 
isati Or peed or their property at market value, but suffer an annual cost equal 
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The discounted 
5 £8, 72m, in the County Plan and £5.65m,. in the University 
pis SDI in Table A. 
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costs in each scheme equal their benefits, they are 
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up: sraritt eM complex. Table 3 
the uate ‘ement in terms of numbers | 
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the Table. It shows that the University Plan displaces more properties of each 
class, and that it has a greater impact in the first two phases. 





TABLE 4 


Numbers and use of properties displaced by the two Plans 


[Residential = 


County |269/156/379|] 18; 892/203] 51/132 414 1339 
Plan 
Univer-|558/389|373 1310/}183)}127/111 1750 
sity 
Plan 











Both prior to and after displacement all occupiers would have the intangible | BS 
benefits of occupation (location, associations, shelter) for money payment. But the rap: 
benefits and costs for each would each differ in amount, as would the relocation ye 


compensation obtainable for each class. The problem is to forecast the difference, 
with little knowledge of what would in fact happen to the occupants. 




















4,21 Residential 


The occupants would fall into two classes: tenants and owner-occupiers, 
The split is not known, 


Tenants Ina free market, rents would be a measure of the benefits 
of tenants' occupation both before and after, so that the benefits and costs would See 
match in each case, and so therefore would the difference. In practice the mee 
tenants' difference in costs would be greater than that in benefits. The reasons | “ae a 
are firstly that tenants tend to be sitting at contract or statutory rents which are 
lower than the value of the benefits and would lose the differential on displacement; . 
and, secondly, the disturbance compensation is generally insufficient to cover ce s eo. 
costs. Offsetting this is the possibility of obtaining a subsidised local authority — ; 
dwelling - but the opportunity is not always taken, and the location is often not } one 


of free choice. Tenants on the whole therefore would suffer costs greater than ae tee 
benefits. The comparative number of dwellings displaced is thus a rough meas ure 
in physical terms of the comparative net costs. red ecg SR 


Owner-occupiers In this instance, the occupiers obtair n1 rk 

value for their real estate interests and can invest elsewhere, where co st mea 

benefit. But market value does not fully compensate for replacemt m ou XN aes 
eel aS 


disturbance, and in general owner-occupiers would also lose. 226 the number 
of dwellings affected is a rough measure of costs. Ca ore Pe 
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aia To summarise, the University Plan would affect a greater number of 

dwe: lin s on the first two phases, the disturbance being the same in the later 

ven apbe es. | Whether the dwellings be tenanted or owner-occupied, the University 
Lt Plan would thus bring greater loss on this score, (19) 





Bee pee For the purpose of this item all business undertakings (shops, offices, 


in nd stry) can be considered together. But the proprietors and employers need to 
ian ibe - discussed separately. 


eh eee ee el hel 


=: Tae Proprietors Prior to redevelopment the proprietors have costs of 
me and operation and the benefit of net profit. On displacement they will lose 
bot th costs and benefits, but obtain compensation for the trade disturbance, 
es estim ated at a discounted value of £2.6m. in the County Plan and £0. 7m. in the | 
_ University Plan (i.e. £175,000 and £45, 000 per annum respectively). While this 
ety generous, it can be assumed that the difference in cost will exceed i 
ffe ence in benefits. Since the amount of compensation, and therefore statutory oe 
ue for disturbance, is less in the University scheme, this is assumed to have | 
7 sler ne costs of this kind. 
oe : 
ae _Employees Prior to redevelopment the employees have costs of 
ad time and benefit of wages and salaries. On displacement they will | 
1 ch cone and benefits. Since new employment opportunities will exist of 
the ne ki d and in roughly the same locality, the employees are likely to be as | 
el afte ras before, except for those who have strong personal attachments 
posts (e.g. long service) or personal difficulites in securing new posts 
Be). In total, therefore, employees will suffer net costs. The 
wee scher 21x ne would disturb about the same number of undertakings as the 
50 that the schemes are neutral in this respect. 
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The ax eas un 7 ned to be owner-occupiers. Prior to redevelopment, 
ons have ep ranie benefits of occupation for the financial 
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which is not demolished (whom it is simplest to consider together) may incur 
indirect costs and benefits. The repercussions are of three main kinds, as ~ ae 
follows. (20) 1 ae 
3.31/4.41 Real (technological) changes 


Occupiers of standing buildings might experience real (technological) er: 


changes in the quality of the services they enjoy, simply due to the impact of the sae 

redevelopment projects. Such changes are independent of any change in the Bee 
desirability or availability of alternative accommodation. An example arises 5 
where houses remain to front onto a new traffic road, and thus suffer noise. Such pe 
changes in real value lead immediately to changes in rental value, since differ- Big? 
entials in relation to other stock are altered. This can be used as a measure of eg 
the quality change. The changes in rental value accrue to the occupiers until ee ag 
contract rents are adjusted, as positive or negative ''profit rents''. When the tig 
contract rent is adjusted, the occupier will find that change in benefits matches SES a 
change in cost, as then valued by the market. The owner has a corresponding ee 


change in asset value without incurring or being relieved of any real cost. It eee : 
follows from what has just been said that the change may not occur immediately, ae 
but will be discounted for the period before the change in contract rent is expected fe 
tonoccur. 


Under this head, properties of different use classes would be affected = 
by the two Plans, by comprehensive redevelopment, roads and car parks. Although ee: a 
very difficult to do, the likely increases and decreases in value to both owners and 
occupiers, if the schemes were implemented in 1963, could be estimated by valuers 
and discounted for the time which must elapse. An'm!' entry is therefore shown, =  — 
The difference in this respect between the schemes is uncertain. Se ek Sei ja 


3.32/4.42 Pecuniary change 


might experience pecuniary external effects simply because of a change in the ~ 
supply of the existing stock, relative to changes in demand. If the relative ch ang er 
is on a sufficient scale the result will be a change in price levels as demand — Re? 
adjusts itself to changed supply. Occupiers may thus experience changes = . 
rental value without change in the quality of their occupation amenities, — a ne! sia 
ensuing position and that of the owners will be as described in 3, 31/4. 41 


Py ine 


introduced into the analysis unless the supply changes are earge in ea le, This 
applies to shopping in the University Plan, and this aspect smal | 
considered. It will be noted that repercussions of this kind ee ei 
character, and are thus of significance in comparing not th 


Plans, but their incidence. cone 
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Iso- Total 
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Centres 


64 1,810 


170 3, 280 
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City as one system, and compares the distribution of retail shopping floor space 
and turnover in 1961 and 1981. (21) 


The Table shows that all sectors under each Plan would have an 
increase in turnover beyond 1961, except for the central core under the University 
Plan. All the increases would be felt on sites to be developed or redeveloped by 
the City, so that the consequential rise in land value has already been reckoned in 
item 1.0. But the fall in the central core in the University Plan has not been so | 
reckoned, and it is this which is considered here as a pecuniary external effect. - 


This substantial fall in turnover would result in a loss of trading profit 
to traders, spread over the 10 years during which the City Road project is built. 
Part of the loss would be passed on to the landowners as contract rents are revised. 
The result is that ultimately landowners would lose capital value, and current 
traders would lose an income from trading profit in perpetuity. The measure of 
this loss is seen from the Table. Whereas under the County Plan the turnover in 
the central core shops could rise from £13m, to £22m, (at constant prices) by 
1981, under the University Plan it could fallto £10m. The appropriate measure 
of loss for this analysis would thus be £12m. (22) This would result in a loss 
of net trading profit which would, for some part, be passed on to the landlords in 
rent reduction as leases came up for renewal. Just what loss in net trading 
profit would fall on traders is measurable but difficult to forecast without close 
study of the actual retailing economics. An''m" is therefore shown in Table A. eee 
But from evidence available the ultimate net rental loss could be about 5% of the Sie 
turnover loss, or £600,000 per annum. This loss would not accrue immediately ip 
but gradually over a period of years as City Road is built and leases in the central z 
core come up for renewal, Allowing for this over a 15 year period the annual loss 
in perpetuity discounted to 1963 would be about £375, 000 per annum. This is shown 
in Table A, 















3.33 Shifted potential development value 


Possible effects under this head are associated with the concepts of 
"shifting" and "floating" value brought into prominence in debates on the compen- 
sation-betterment problem. (23) Some general account will be given first. 


Before discussing these concepts we must distinguish betweentwo ~~ a. 
kinds of property value: current use value, related to the use of the property a5 it Be Zz 
stands; and potential use value, related to the potential use of the property in ae 
response to demand whether the property remains standing or is redeveloped. ai 
Except for sub-marginal land all property has current use value, but not all hie vo 
potential use value. Where this exists, any excess over current value is devel op. a ee aes 
ment value. at cle er 

Given a certain demand for new construction, and a supply of si ee. at ae 
available and suitable for development or redevelopment, potential use value ca 
be regarded as ''floating'" over the sites, awaiting its time to soca Because of 
differential location, etc., on some land the possibility of attracting g value : is 


2 ie 


greater than on others. Each site thus had a specu patente a] al use value 


47 







fe Revctire Fecative or positive development value). This is based upon forecasts 


jy > 


7 tote particular site's potentiality in attracting the floating value, after discounting 
£ for time, and the possibility that competing land will obtain the prior claim. 
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Webs oat atl 8 begs 
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cee Once the floating value has settled on a particular site, space is made 
vailable through new construction, the expectation at other sites must corres- 

pondingly diminish. Conversely, once a site potentially capable of satisfying a 
“demand is removed from competition (made into a park, for example) potential 
Ag ey use value will be "shifted" from that site. The expectation on other sites must 
Pecorseepondingly rise. 
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ei = s Value can "shift'' in another way. When occupiers displaced by 

See ‘clearance demand alternate accommodation they generate "floating" potential use 

value. If their demand is satisfied by redevelopment on the same site, the value 

haan _ resettles on that site. But if satisfied on another site, value ''shifts" to that site 
oS ats ee, Sok cost to its owner. If the demand is satisfied instead in existing accomm- 





~? 


ee Incidentally, 'floating" or "'shifting'' value will not necessarily be the 
= ‘same wherever it settles. For any given demand, values and costs of different 
accommodation will vary, as will the value of the identical accommodation in 
ey ps a alt liffe on locations. So therefore will economic rent. 
rag 















. So far we have over-simplified the demand situation. In reality, when 
ing value settles onto a particular site, it sets up a kind of chain reaction: 

fat : on in demand arises for other locations. Moreover, total demand contin- 
, prc meee einisbes, altering expectations on particular sites in an uneven ; 
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ae AL snow to the alternative Plans under this head of shifted 
potential Pe 2 > ment value, there will again be one major difference between the 
Ww hemes, whick h is the only one considered here, in the potential development 
id a >crue to landowners as a whole. The difference would arise 
_ First, displaced occupiers would generate a demand for 
ues “would rise where they settle. From Table 3 is seen 
awe me pore ue uses, If it is assumed that the bulk 
Bs aced would be reaccommodated in the compre- 
ad 1erefore already reckoned in 1. 0) the only 
r land would be residential, While it cannot 
woulc relocate themselves, and of those that 
ae is to assume that 
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population in the two Plans would generate different site values. a 1 tl - ; 
the University scheme would also clearly produce the greater amount t. Mo st of 
this has already been reflected in item 1.0 but, by definition, the extre a bee} eet 
could not live or shop elsewhere outside the City. While the rise in vi lue in tl 
City would not necessarily equal the drop which is foregone outside, ¢ first | 2 
approximation assumes that it would. The University scheme would therefore 


=~ 


show a great net loss in site value outside the City. An 'm'is shown it n Tak le AS: 


Reduction 3.3 Landowners 


There is uncertainty about item 3.31, difference in loss or gain x 
owing to (technological) change. On item 3.32, the University Plan wo id. cau 2use 
substantial loss of rent income to landowners in the central core, stem m™ week from 
a loss in trading profit in perpetuity to traders, arising from a loss int urnover 
by 1981 of some £12,000,000 per annum; the estimated discounted ann 1al v value 
some £375,000. On item 3.33, shifted potential development vainenn th € ones 
sity Plan would cause a greater net loss in site value outside the Cit y wi ing to its 
attraction of greater shopping trade to the City Road area. While there is some 
uncertainty, the University Plan would probably cause greater transfer losse 2s to 
landowners who are not displaced. Ba af isk eS aot 





Reduction 4.4 Occupiers 


ROSY ee 


occupation value of nonedienlaced occupiers. But in item. ee Se 
scheme the loss in 1.0 to central core traders would result in ¢ 
profits. Since the latter is great the eae is weet the U 
inferior in this respect. SS ea 


Chapter 5 


THE SUMMATION 


_ In order to enable the implications of Table A to be grasped more 
+, Table B provides a summary. It lists each of the producers, operators 
Bests: as in Table A, but with a certain regrouping to facilitate analysis. 
s t each is put the reduction of the particular item or groups of items from 
But the reduced items are not in the same form. So that the Univer- 


entries of net annual costs and benefits inthe County Plan. The net 
. difference (costs or benefits) is then noted in the third column. In doing this, 
neg gat: = ve costs and positive benefits are shown as positive, and positive costs and 
e gat; Thus, a positive outcome (i.e. positive benefit or 
i negativ e cost) shows in favour of the University Plan, and a negative outcome 
ae ve benefit or positive cost) shows in favour of the County Plan. 
i : 


P. PROD UCERS/ JOPERATORS (All figures discounted to 1963 value) 
= 
City aes 


Sans 
A Meera f 


= | Plan would involve much the same capital outlay (about £19. 5m. ) 
out of his the L Pappa Filan would involve greater investment in real resources 


enerate enough net revenue to finance the capital at the rates 
ublic and 82% for private); and the University Plan would generate 
nn ay showing only 4. 6% discounted rate of return against the 


> 


e in the same position under either 
re is uncertainty about the impact on 
rn . rersity scheme the owners of central 
) per 1 ud landowners outside the 


e cc ompared 


ay 


=a a Nn. 




























financial outlay or real resources. Considering the margins of error Ae en ee 
valuation and costing, this alone might not be critical. But what is criticalis _ 
that the University scheme could certainly not generate sufficient extra incon = 


over the County Plan to compensate the current non-displaced landowners who — 
would be adversely affected, in particular those in the central core. 


CONSUMERS 





Compared with the County Plan, the merits of the Universite Plan ar¢ sae 


ne 


2.0 Consumers directly concerned with new development (2.02 - 2.12) ae ee 


(a) Uncertain for the following parties : 


parks for the central core, the University Plan car park users wo ould 
have the counteracting difficulty of parking conveniently for us: ing bo hs 
centres. ‘ee 
2.08 University Faculty and Students Whereas the University Pla RE. 
would result in less congestion for faculty and students in thei: us > ¢ of 
the central core, they would have the abetinemc extra t ir > nate 
of using two centres rather than one. eo ae Saag 


(b) Worse for the following parties : eee 
} pheks fed ee se 

2512 Public at large in character of Cambridge being rendered inf ferior 
In one, retention of architectural eroneecions the Plans a 

each could succeed or fail. In two objectives, domina 

influence, and intermingling of town and gown activit ity in th 
the University Plan is inferior. Inthe fourth ob, otiges influ 
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motor vehicle on the ONE TO ROT, the Plans a eee one 
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only five need be considered. In these, while a complete reduction 
Sas Pe coua not be made, the University Plan would appear to be superior, 
- prs m oo against the time loss in circulation between the centres, the Univer- 
poseviets _ sity scheme would appear to have greater net benefits in offering a 
_ greater range of goods and services for choice, pleasanter shopping 
premises, less time cost in scanning and circulation between shops. 


Uncertain for : 


4,41 Occupation amenities of those who are not displaced, owing to 
difficulties of forecasting. 


Worse for : 


| ee 4,21 Residential occupiers who are displaced, since cost exceeds 
benefit and there would be more in number. 


7 baits . ie 
(Cc) peeeestex for : 


ot Bae ot 22 Business occupiers who are displaced, since the total amount of 
Ss oye: disturbance would be less. 


POP LT RO I ee mee 
‘ ~- - ‘+ 
- 
- rr _ 


ae 
| ae ey 42 Graders in central core who are not displaced would lose heavily 


in net trading profits. 
Bewicce: | 


oe But some simplification is possible. 
<i mae See Sin 
ertain items (2.06, 2.08, 4.41), but only for the moment 
nce t! e decision, we can first consider together items 
a new, pepiecce and not displaced, (i.e. 2.01, 4.42, 2,02 


sr to traders who are displaced. "Clearly, 
imized, for some residents and 
€ would not be neutralised 
comple a ocatio) n r 
sus costs, We are then cl early left with items 
U iN ‘sit ty Plan would : .' volv en 

ex 3 of | a a University town 
























Chapter 6 


CONCLUSION 


greater disturbance costs to residential and business occupiers who are ¢ laced 
(4. 21) and who are not (4.42), and greater damage to the character of Cambric oes | 
which is of concern to the public at large, including the world over. Ase against — 
this, the University Plan would bring less costs to all vehicle users in central - ~ 


Cambridge (2. 04) to the shopping public (2.10), and to business occupiers | wh 10 i 
displaced (4. 22). ee 


But to achieve its position the University Plan would mean grea temas 
investment in both financial and real resources, and a lower discounted fir 1ancial 
return on total outlay, which would thus leave no margin above the County Plan 
compensate the significant depreciation in property values to central core | and- 
owners. 


comparisons between the parties affected, it is difficult to see how “jugs semen 
could be in favour of the University Plan. OES ae 


Pa pt 


and which so far have not been weighed into balance. 
did in fact favour the University Plan, could this aifece the © co. ne: 


Dealing with them in turn: Rare ue, | ed a i eas 





2.06 Car Park Users 


: » same e scan tn 
Sehtans. 

rs wou 1d then cle: 

5 SS Sie ei 





I atic n amenities for property not displaced 
ees the uncertainty here is of a different character, for it is based on the 
great difficulty of forecasting real (as opposed to pecuniary) changes in rental 
value of established property consequential upon the new works. Further study 
could e. ucidate the position, if the issue were thought sufficiently important. 


yy - 
a ee fe “at 
<" > 
U _ aed 
oe ee ‘ 


JO Sees short, on two of these three items, the probabilities are that the 
advantage lies with the University Plan: less costs to car park users and to 
faculty anc students. On this basis, the difference in benefits of the two Plans 


* 
Mf te 
it 


to consumers is narrowed, thus making the value judgement on them all the more 
difficult. And since the big item against the University Plan in this Analysis is 
ting to the complex issue of the character of Cambridge as a University 

y more study would be warranted on this aspect before the final judge- 


Fe tale However, even if the final judgement on consumer benefits be neutral 
ween the plans, there still remains the fact that the University Plan would 
ce significantly less financial income for the same financial outlay and 
ter ir vestment in real resources, and would cause considerable uncompensated 


laced owners in the Central core. With the benefit of the doubt on 
efit 
Sr 


ee ie <P SY A 
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he 


reater margin of benefit over cost compared with the County Plan. 


































Chapter 7 . 
THE MINISTERS DECISION : = 


The Minister issued his draft decision on the 1962 Inquiry in Pon 
1964, The decision took the form of a letter outlining the main modifications to eae 
the Plan, with reasons, supported by Appendices listing detailed modifications and Set 
the Inspector's voluminous report of the Inquiry proceedings and consequential — 
recommendations. In accordance with the statutory procedures the Minister » then a ae 
considered representations on his draft decision, and in March 1965 issued his caeeet alan 
final decision which, except for certain detail, did not depart from his earlier i Ps BS is 


eis, 
one. (24) ee 


ee 


7 


With the one important exception of shopping provision, to which we $ 
return below, the Minister supported the County's Plan in its essentials. fe di 
so by not querying the basic objectives of the Plan in relation to the limit of popu- 
lation of the City, green belt, road proposals, car parks and principle of red: vel 
opment of the Lion Yard, but indeed by strengthening these objectives in thre Bes 
respects: restraint on new employment in the City, particularly in the Ci tral 
Area, the adoption of additional measures to reduce traffic in the Cen i ! 
and the strengthening of architectural control on redevelopment in the ¢ 
Area including the Lion Yard. 


‘hat 


have produced congestion of people and vehicles ‘within the ring of colles ee tk 
unless measures are taken the congestion will grow, and that tre f ic m asures 
proposed by the County will not be adequate if the whole of the City's shopping 
facilities (presumably current and proposed) are kept within the xxis A raape 

His solution is to follow neither the County nor the Universit, opos 
compromise between them. The compromise is to : 


(a) allow some shopping expansion in the cent 
10% on existing cubic capacity which is | D rmitte d ur 
the law, the denial of which invokes com .pensa cone | 


“A 


together with 30, 000 feet over the ° ee ting th Lion 3 Yar 





(c) : One sie i n of cone Ar al r Shot i 
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ak 
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"suggest that the proposed outer shopping centres would 
not be ''major" in extent. 


In a nutshell, whereas the County proposed to allow some expansion 


uter - centres, and whereas the University proposed to have no growth in the 
itre and indeed to transfer the main weight to City Road where major growth 
1 ld occur, the Minister proposed to settle for a middle course in the centre and 
re growth in City Road and not in the proposed outer centres. 


ae = 


ie Cc omment 


: In effect there is therefore a third Plan, the Minister's, which mainly 

lows the County Plan but offers a compromise between the two alternatives in 
he 1e important matters of shopping andtraffic. This compromise appears to be 
as used. on, two doubts about the County's forecasts supporting its Plan, rather than 


igh to Been odate the future shopping needs even after allowance is made for 

ersal to major outer centres. The second doubt follows - that the resultant 
aff. ‘ic attraction to the core will be higher than the County estimate, so that its 
ffi ic proposals are inadequate. 


| ‘These doubts, it should be noted, were not based on any criticism of 
en nt str flips. The County had not in fact adequately demonstrated its view that 
been ral core could contain the necessary shopping space, the University had no 
yell ng argument against, and the Minister had no pacduate alternative data of. 


ess ae of the Inquiry submissions and the problem. 
But 
as this. In the absence of ae forecasts in Bannort of 
Bes ci the future is uncertain, the Minister might consider that 
the County's estimates on central area shopping and floor space 
ith h consequential unfortunate repercussions for Cambridge. 


nal ay monet adjustment of the County proposals would 


Wa decision is a mere compromise or insurance 
aay chatt his Plan is based on sounder forecasts 


Bieter = ee wit ing for the redevelopment of 
sigh se reet at atccestet a site for 
ni suggeste d by the SSNS This 
rial | County Plar Sh x Ree tan is 
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It would be interesting to speculate as to what the er 2 nating ig histor y of 
planning in Cambridge would have been, had the proposal been { foll 5 me 2d Ae ftici ally 
But the more relevant question from the viewpoint of this paper ish he 7 
Minister's Plan compares with the other two in terms of total cos a and benefits 8. 3 
It is most tempting to essay an answer. But there is hardly the 8} a ace ners 
in any case, while a broad indication could be attempted on what is kn 
Minister's Plan, there is insufficient detail at the time of writing on whi 
a reasonable conclusion. All that will be mentioned in conclusion, bi ref for 


the approach within the methodology which has been outlined. 


LN i 
First, any doubts about feasibility would need to be cleared | up - for 
example, as to whether the shopping floor space proposals of all three - schi emes 
are sound, the County car parks would be adequate, the University ros =y d prope Orel 
would be sufficient for an enlarged regional centre. From this the ne ew PES grammi 
of projects would be defined. | 


The analysis would then trace through under Table A, < i Ww 
comparing the Minister's Plan with the County Plan and not the ie rsity Pile 
The County Plan would thus provide the datum, and it is in iat var : tions from 
this datum of the other two that the three can be compared. 


number of variations can be handled. (26) ae +e 
aa ae as 
The result would at least give greater confidence than there nere can be 


now on which of the three Plans would be best in the public me te . 
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Table A 
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Instrumental 
Objectives 




















2°02 |New Occupiers 


[a] Private Building 
— Occupiers 


[b] Public Building 
— Residents 


2-02 Reduction 


2-04 | Vehicle users 
[a] Through a loce 
through 
[ b] Stopping traffic 
— delivery of goods 
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from accidents 


Rapid delivery 
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2-06 Reduction 
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Comparisons of Costs & Benefits in University & County Plans 
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Table B 


& Benefits Between University & County Plan 
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